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' THE BLIND GRANDFATHER. | 
- BY TIMOTHY ELINT. 


The world assumes an entirely different as- 
pect to heholders, according to their views and 
temperaments: To the sanguine, inexperjen- 
ced, and fortunate, every object takes the color- 
ing of gaiety and joy. Others see on the whiole 
face of nature nothing but ‘sorrow and gloom. 
But to the far greater portion of our race, it 
shows neither-the one, nor the other. Where }} 
they, who are endowed with a contemplative 
mind, see food for volumés of méditation, the 
undistingtishing million feel nothing but their 
own semisations; see nothing but the bearings 
and felations of their own case, and have found 

nocalls to note whether those about them enjoy, 
or suffer. 

I related to my fellow pasengers on a journey, 
the incidents of a story which I had just heard, 
aid the intenseness of my interest in the ap- 
pearance and cifeéumstances ofthe narrator. 
Tothem the whole seemed a common-place tale; 
and they joined in the astonishment which I 
have often heard expressed i in’ more seléct- cir- 
des, that they never happened to see any of 
these affecting catastrophes, or have their feel- 

pealled up by these harrowing incidents, oI 
not but-my readers Will joim with them In 
regard to the tale which follows; the eircum- 
stances of which dwelt so deeply on my mind, 
that I admit, I felt some alleviation even in re- 
ltting them. - 

Before steam boats navigated lake Erie, a 

great number of passengers-were making a 
r voyage to the head of the lake. «The 
wiies contrary and baffling ; and we made 
slow progress in beating. A sultry day prom- 
-be followed by’ a night of squalls and 

ider, The captain deemed it advisable to 
put ifitea harbor on the Pennsylvania shoré. As 
but very few of us could find -a berth through 
therlight in the narrow cabin, most of the pas- 
sengers went onshore to seek shelter and a béd 
during the night of storms that was impending. 
The few log cabins near at hand were filled to 
werflowing-with the: noisy, card playing and 
gay, whose reckless mirth was hedrd over on 
the heavy and approaching thunder. —~—— 

They told me that by walking @ mile through 
the beech woods, I should find a-large and com- 
M6dious cabin, occupied dnly by an old gentle- 1 


| 


, bin. 


I had advanced but a Tittle distance on my 
way, when, at tight angles to iy path, thére 
came from the forest into the same road, the own- 
ér of the cabin and his grand daughter. No hint 
that there was any thing singular in either, had 
been given. Judge then my surprise, when ‘the 
first glance convinced me that both thé one and 
the other were distinguished persons, that leave 


van indelible inipression. The senior felt -his 


way béfore him with his staff, occasionally hold- 
ing up hig sightless orbs, as if from habit, in 


nearer, F saw that he was blind. 


holders, held him by the arm. © 


with venerable age. 


into tho 







the. direction of the loud and ‘mehancing thun- 
der and wind, that were every. moment drawing. 
A. girl 
whose countenance showed exquisite sensibility 
and beauty, With a face of talent, timidity and 
modésty, which speaks. one language to all be- 


-She seemed fifteen, was dressed neatly i in 
cottonade, ‘and her fresh and gloséy curls hung 
over her neck, in <clrarming contrast with the 
silver whiteness of the crown of hin} whom she 
led. I-had never'seen ‘a more impressive com- 
parison, of bright and fresh and beautiful youth 
Her eyes were brilliant 
and yet languishing ; and seemed as if-striving 
‘to transfase their radiance ‘and affection of filial 


ssat- Ff views wk theo 
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tion. <I should thank God,’ shé said, ‘if we 
eduld get him home before the rain comes ; for 
is feeble; and out of health.’ Of course we 
hurried him on, almost bearing him in our arms. 
he hail began to beat in our facts, and very 
large rops'to’ fall; but we reached the door, 
and were under the sheltering’ roof, just-as the 
storm poured upon it; in driving sheets of rain 
and hail., “There is comfort in hearing the 
storm,’ said the blind man, ‘ow that we are 
safe. But my dear grand child-has ‘the misfor- 


tune to be frightened at thunder, IE you knew 
the reason, as I do, you would . neither wonder 
nor withhold your pity.’ 


: For some time the astillery of bgvel contin- 
ued to be discharged in loud bursts of thunder 
upon the forest ; and the pale and suffering coun- 
jttenance of the grand daughtersufficiently show- 
ed a terror, which she could. neither. Overcome 
nor disguise. 

Bat the fury ‘of the storm soon ‘passed by ; “ 
and she threw open the - cabin door, ‘with the 
Joy of youth, and confidence once more beaming 
in her countenance ; ; and went to cheerful and 
busy preparations for supper. The ambrosial 
fragrance of nature just watered by a copious 
shower, the reviving ceolness of the atmos- 





guidence and support. 
‘Step. here, grandfather,’ she prt 


wind musters, and the thunder roars fearfully.’ 


come nigh thy innocent head.” 


quailed a stouter heart than that of this fair girl 


/pious duties. 
ld man. ‘Come on. 
and stung by those, to whom I intendéd kind 





man and his grand daughter, who they -doubted 
‘Rot, would cheerfully accommodate me for the 
tight. “It wag a deep, level forest, and the walk 
4 direct one, with @ pleasant, green, and grass 
gtown path. . Rejoicing to escape from the con- 
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fwion about mre, I took the direction of the cas} 
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loved and feeble one, who hung on her arm for 


«The 
ground is level and dry, let us hurry, or we shall 
not reach home before the storm comfits ; the 


‘ Fear nothing, my love,’ ‘he replied; « He, who 
has gathered the stororin thé'sky, and who will 
rule it till-it has passed away, is the unfailing. 
friend of filial piety, and will suffer-‘no evil to 
There was 
that in the black and angry sky, and the mus- 
tering winds, and the hollow roar along the for- 
est, and the heavy thunder, which might have 


Her face was pate, while she told him, that it 
was rather for him, than herself, that me feared. | 
I saluted them, and stated my wishes ; and of- 
fered’ to aid the-lovely girl in. discharging her 
‘Thou art. welcome,” ‘said the 
I have been betrayed, 


ness. But I will névér hate, nor shut up my 
heart against my fellow, ‘made in the image of 
God, were I sure to be deceived by eveiy one I 
met.’ I took the other arm of the blind man, and} 
\joitied my sight and strength to her’s. We ‘could! 
hear the rain pouting at a distanee, and the 
Vightning ‘every moment flashed in onr faces, 
as though the forest were one wide 6 cone 


a epicudur-or the sun sinking 
‘behind the wéstern forests, and lighting up the 
deep verdure with that Striking, yellow, and 
almost portentous splendor, ‘that every one has 
admired, and none, to my “knowledge, ‘ade- 
quately described, produced that delightful re- 
juvenescence of nature, which succeeds a thun- 
der shower in thé sultry days.of summer. The _ 
chanticleer, followed, as usual, by his wholeem- 
pire of subjects, came forth te perch among the 
cabbages, shook his dripping plumes, and sound- 
ed his clarion note of welcome to thésun: A 
sweet bird, that.no one, as-far as I know, has 
yet described, but whose deep and plaintivé note 
has softened the heart of évery lover of nature, 
in such citcumstances, started its melancholy 
strain in the deep woods, .. ‘ Thou - canst. not 
know what reflections arise im my bosom,’ said 
the blind man, ‘as I inhalé this air, imagine 
| this last ‘splendor of day, and -hear that bird. 
Strange, that the naturalist-has not named it, 
nor the poet sung it, It chaunts its. dirge only 
when the groves drip, and its sweetest and mel- 
lowest song is,during such an hour as this. If 
ty tale would not fatigue thee; stranger, 1 would 
give thee some clue to my associaticns with 
this s¢ene.’ J expressed, of course what I felt, 
an exceeding interest tohear his story. He re- 
lated as follows : ‘ ‘ 

‘I wasof New ) of her poor in- 
structed sons, educated by a fond father, who 
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had. 0 more. han a ve 
I went through my pn course w a 
scope, and with no gne to guide me i 
choice of a profession. There can scarcely be 
a condition imagined, more unhappy; than that 
of a poor scholar, debilitated by study and sed- 
entary habits, his-mind enervated by an acquir- 
ed temperament of nervous sensibility, pushed 
out into this hard hearted, selfish scrambling 
world, without employment or pursuit. Such 
was my case: My parents were-ho moré. My 
brothers and sisters, never very. affectionate 
to the envied scholar, ‘received me frori 7 my grad-| 
uation 4s. stranger, To crown the hopeless- 


ness of my case, I loved the. second datighter of|| who were proud that they could record,a schol- 


the minister—a beautiful girl, as_ shrinking, as 
timid, ag little qualified to sustain the scramble 
of life, as myself. Like yonder .sweet girl, 
she was terrified at thunder. .I had returned 
front college, and was there in the evening to 
recite the tale’of our loves, and talk over our] 
purposes together, It was sucha thunderstorm 
as we have just seen, When Iarrived. She hid 
her face in my lap, till the thunder had gone by. 
We then Bat at the” door, amid a scene like the 
present. The same bird ‘struck its-dirge. Our 
hearts were softened. We agreed upon imme- 
diate marriage., - The weak parents consented ; 
and I added tq my own inefficiency for any useful 
pursuit the shrinking sensibility of.a girl, still 
less fitted to struggle with the world than. my- 
self, but’as affectionate and amiable, as she was 
imexperieuced, and incapable,of making’ any ef- 
fort to purpose for the good, or against the evils 
of life. 

* The reverend father could have no idea, that 
aman of good setise and a cdllege education 
could be in any want of an honorable and useful 
way of subsistence. He urged me to assume 


his profession. J studied a few days. became 


discouraged, and convinced that I had no capa- 
bilities to become a minister. I entered niy 
name with the lawyer of the village, as a stu- 


dent in law. A week: Satisfied me that I was 
not destined to make the voyage of life on that, 


track. ‘The study of medicine was still less to 
my. taste. Alas! I wanted energy and firmness 
of purpose; and that is wanting every thing. 


‘Many of our people were emigrating to the 


west, and talked most eloquently-aboit the ease 
of obtaining comfort and competence in that re- 


mote and fertile- wilderness. -T'o be brief with 
my ‘tory, my fair and tried wife joined the 


throng; and I brought my scholarship ard my 


wife’s beauty over the hills-to these forests. ‘No 


words can convey any adequate conception .of||prise, she showed little alarm; but conversed 
the sickness and dejection of heart, with which 


I began to cut down the prodigiously thick, hard 
-and heavy forest. 
times in despair, in cutting down a single tree. 


My dear wife, proved the better scholar of ‘the 
two, in this-back wood’s training. She was not! 
only sooner reconciled to our ‘new way of life, 
but sooner versed in its duties, and adequate to 
its toils. Blessed be God for having so formed 


us, that theré is nocondition, physical or moral; 


to which-we may not beconie reconciled. In 


proeess of time, my hands‘no longer blistered, 
and my heart no 
prospect of the i 





I have given ‘up a hundred 


sunk in dismay, at the 


t and severe toil before ||regained my recollection and sensation, by hear- 
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verting a wilderness into a field. Each one 
“Young apple, peach and plum trees, became 
to measa friend. From this point of miy cabin, I 
used to seat myself, of an evening, when. my 
toil was finished, to contemplate the lake, the 
forest,my little cultivated damdin, scooped out,of 
the verdant expanse, until it bedame instead. of 
the whole world to me.” — began to contract-that 
passionate admiration for nature, which soon 
became; along with the growing love of my 
wife, anfa daughter that was born to us, not 
Nonly a fund of.conténtment, but even satisfaction 
}iand joy. 1 grew im the esteem of the people, 


ar, who was at the same time,.an unpresuming, 
‘industrious and humble farmer of their number. 


the midst of nature, and with the multiplied 
proofs of the wisdom, power and beneficence of 
the Almighty abouthim, esn be happy on a very! 
little.’ 
was more happy in. noting the . developing 
charms of her sweet Ruth, and in tending her 
poultry, her cows and her pigs, I dare presume, 
than-are the fashionable helles-of your cities. 
‘One weakness [ constantly combatted, but 
could never cure. She was excessively alarm- 
ed at thunder. The spring and the summer 
came to me with an indescribable charm. How 
delightful I used to find our little water fishing 
excursions on the. lake, whence the green shores 
showed in tenfold beatty. It was the source 
tooof an abudant supply of fish. But in these 
delightful pursuits, the manifestations. of a ri- 
sing thunder cloud, in the summer sky, was suf- 
ficient for her to throw terror and gloom over all 
our secluded and rustic enjoyments. When the 
storm was drawing near, it was in vain that I 
argued. persuaded, remenstrated, and even _ Fidi- 
culed. She became pale as death. On the 
feather bed, her ears stopped, and her heart 
throbbing in an agony of terror, shé ware away 
the storm.. When ,I ventured to apply ridi- 
cule, tears rushed to her eyes—and she told me, 
as she threw her arms around my_neck,- “my 
dear husbands. youare every thing to me. I) 
love you so intensely that I cannot endure the 
thought of leaving you and my sweet little 
Ruth in the woods alone ;_ and I have.a presenti- 
ment that I shall die by lightning.’ 

‘Such a storm as has just passed, arose soon 
after. The aspect of the clouds was peculiarly 
portentous and menacing, and the thunder un- 
commonly heavy and frequént. To my sur- 





with a kind of hurried earnestness, kissisg her 
little daughter, showing a wildand sparkling 
eye, and an enthusiastic tenderness of affection, 
which, perhaps, I should not have noted, but for 
what followed. The stormcameon. Darkness 
broodéd over the forest. She sat beside me, 
holding the little Ruth on her knee ; and, as she 
first kissed the little one, and then her husband, 

she said, ‘how ‘thankful am I to my.Heavenly 
Father, that in this terrible thunder storm I feel 
perfectly calm.? While she spaké the words, 

an insupportable radiance scorched across my 
forehead, and I fell unconscious. At midnight I 








me. T became interested in the process of con- : 


Man, who has eyes to see, and a heart to feel, in} 


My wife. was healthy and cheerful ; and} 


, ih 








ing t y aidanatas el gutt little . one. ~Bbe was al. 
most spent with moaning, ‘father, father! mo. 
ther, mother! please to wake up.’ I felt sf 
something strange and terrible. had: happened. 
There was excessive pain in my head, and ago- 
ny in my eyes: ‘Alas! Isaid, «1 have been 
struck with lightning. The visual nerves are 
scorched. - ‘I shall never see more.’ ‘Ag 800n 
as I answered the little one, she felt her way to 
me, and threw her arms about-my neck, * Dear 
papa, * she said, ‘T thought I never should wake 
you.’ Think how terrible was the stillness of 
the mother! I'moved myself round, and began 
to grope my hands in the darkitess. They soon 
fell upon a face ag. cold as clay. Oh! God, 
thou art just and righteous !’ 

- The blind man here paused in his story. His 
hollow orbs, though they no longer yielded yj- 
sion, evinced that the fountains of tears were 
not dry. . His charming grand daughter caught 
the infectious weakness,and kissing his forehead, 
begged him to desist from‘ the harrowing tale. 
Supper too was prepared—tea with fine wheat 
bréad, fresh butter, sugar from the maple, ho- 
ney, cheese and milk. The whole would td 
been delicious, but for tlie tale of sadness, and 
the affecting memento in the sightless eyes of 
the venerable narrator. -Insensibly the rites of 
hospitality engrossed their thoughts, and’an un- 
willingness to renew the memory of so much 
sorrow induced me to make efforts not to seem 
gloomy. The supper, which this sad tale alone 
hindered from -being delightful, was finished: 
Lights were brought, and we three sat round the 
cabin door, inhaling an atmosphere, which might 
ibe termed empyrean. . The lake gently rippled 
on the shore. Distant and gone by thunder was 
heard ; and the faint flashes, of lightning could 
scarcely be distinguished from the million fire 
Mies Inthe tops of the trees. Two whippogr- 
wills sung neer at hand, and owls and wolves 
carried on their own desolate melody in the 
dépths of the forest. ' 

‘ Wouldest thou hear farther, stranger,’ ask- 
edthe blind man. ‘There is a sadness which 
doeth the heart good.’ TF assured him of my te- 
luctance to renew the tale of his sorrows;but 
admitted, that I felt greatly desirous — 
him resume his narrative. 

‘ Two overwhelming sorrows,’ he caiateeed, 
‘when operating at the same ing a 
‘cians affirm of diseases, neutralize, some 
measure blunt each other. Every thing, except 
my child, that Lloved on the earth was taken 
from me; and every tay. of light had been, to 
me, as completely extinguished as theugh light 
had not been. What a home has this fair 
world become, to me; rayless, comfortless, 
covered with a darkness of the eye and 
of the mind, that might be felt. My chief phy- 
sical enjoyment in existence had been, for hours 
together, to look on the green of the forest, the 
blue of the sky, the grandeur of the star-gemmed 


tione and: diversities of verdure.- All this to 
me had now passed away ; and when I medita- 
ted the. thrilling words of the sublime bard, 
‘Thus with the year seasons return »_—what & 
pathos and power, all new and unfelt before, did 














the passage assume! But God is rich in mercy, 
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firmament, the. infinife beauty of the combifia-, 
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and he graciously opened me: resources. To 
combine and repaint the everlasting remem- 
brances of vision, this became an’ unfailing: 
fountain of satisfaction. 1 put myself to the 
employment of remoulding a better and a fairer 
ideal world, from’ these treasured images.. In 
it my departed wife always dwelt in loveliness 
and light; and the taking away of sight resto- 
red me to new heavens and a new earth, and the 
physical removal of my dear wife, gave me to 
see her always in the paradise of God.; and to 
my mind’s eye; as bright and as happy as, 
I doubt not, she actually appeared to the angels 
of the Divine presence. 


‘The sweet, soft voice of my daughter 
Ruth sounded in my ear—and the music aided 
the illusions of my ideal world. I-conld feel 
hersilken locks, and the velvet of her cheek ; 
and the thrilling touch of her caressing hand 
was all of physical enjoyment that I coveted ; 
and soon compensated the loss of vision. At 
the same time. a distant relative left me a small 
and unexpected annuity; which in my-new 
andutterly forlorn condition,.as regarded any 
exertions for temporal support, placed me.above 
the fear of actual want. Here, where I used 
sorapturously toenjoy the beauties of vison, I 
continued to sit, and enter into the beatific vision, 
of my ideal worl and I had the repose and 
submission, if happiness. My daughter 
grew up in loveliness, as every one told me, and 
as her unwearied and inexhaustible filial ten- 

, and the touching .tones of her. voice 

unanswerably assured me... As she was 
single magnet of all my heart's earthly af- 
fections, I loved her to the excess of « sinful 
idolatry. 


‘A man of some talents, a land speculator, 
handsome and rich, I was told, and fair spoken," 
and plausible I knew, dwejt in ourvicinity. He 
addicted himself to visiting me, reading to me, 
talking to me of books, literature, taste and 
seience; of the revolutions and changes of the 
great and the little world. Insensibly he ‘ gaiti- 
edon my thoughts; and his communications be- 
came necessary to my enjoyment. A thousand 
circumstances which after wisdom can easily 
interpret, but which at the time passed unheed- 
edand unsuspected over my mind’s eye, as nat- 
ural objects did over my vision, should have con- 
vineed me, that it was my daughter, and ‘not-me, 
that he basely sought,'in this intercouse. “To 
her he talked sentiment. To her he loaned 
books, that gradually seduced, before’ the eyes 
were opened to their purpose. Could she enter- 
tain suspicions of the villain? He had won my 
confidence ; and what I loved, she loved. He 
was forward too in religious meetings, and was 
the most ready and eloquentin exhortation, and 
in the- detail of experiences. Every tongue 


was eloquent in his praises. Can it be strange, ||: ' 


that my daughter regarded him with partiality? 
None of us knew, whether-he was unmarried, 
ora husband anda father. Conjecture fed upon 


these uncertainties, and wonder, that he kept again sped along the bosom of the blue lake.— 
ws allso entirely in the détk. Do not weep,|\BUt amidst all the tedious babble, and heartless 
é m the harrow-||mirth and garrulity, it was long before I, ceased 
ing sequel, though fhe lamb, my, child, ought||te think, painfully, of the lovely Ruth and her 


my dear Ruth, or I wi 


}ces of its birth, that modesty would allow.— 





.*. *. ©Inthis room, and unwitnessed by 
‘mortal eye, this my. grand daughter. entered 
wailing upon this transitory scene. Oh! what 
words ensued! How strange were the sensa- 
tions of the feeblé and “forlorn one, when the 
tide of her heart’s affections divided into two 
channels ; when the cry of her infant opened 
new afd slumbering fountains, hitherto undis- 
covered in her bosom! Most of all, it astonish- 
ed hery that the loathing and abhorrent associa- 
tiomof the father attached riot to the offspring. 
The babe was fair and healthful. We invited 
an'itinerant minister of reputation to christen it, 
and the feeble mother related all the circumstan- 


He demurred. . He stated cases and precedents, 
and the usages of his church; and demanded || 
‘written confession and creed. I told him to go, 
and make converts in some ether place. fF will 
be to thee, I said, my dear Ruth, father,priest, 
husband.. I will:give the child a christian name, 
and devote it to the deliverer from sin; and the 
conqueror of death. She led me, of a beautiful 
sabbath eve, td the spring branch, that you 
crossed, strduger, oA your way hither. I took 
the little-one in my arms, Thou art called 
Ruth, I said, in the name of thy Heavenly Fa- 
ther and of thy Redeemer, and I_poured the. 
spring water from my open palm upon the tiny 
and shrinking face. The mother seemed glad 
at. heart, though feeble and-exhausted. -We 
talked much, and upon subjects that are engra- 
ven on my memory till death shall erase all that 
is there; and of all the remembered conversa- 
tions of iy life, no one is equally consolatory 
and pleasant in the reflection. More than once, 


\ 
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I begged her to desist, and: go to her sleep. 
She told me to have no fear—that a gladness, 
@fich she had no words to describe, was diffu- 
sed through her mind and heart ; and that it was 
only the fulness of joy that gaveseeming languor 
and feebleness to her speech. We prayed, as 
was our wont. She dressed her babe, took food, 
and having Jaid it sleeping on the bed, returned 
to fondle it in hef bosom.. There was something 
in ‘her voice, when she bade me good night! 
that I.shall never forget. — : 


‘I slept tong. and heavily, and with many 
dreams through the night; and the sultry beams 
of the sun were on my forhead, when I opened 


».? 
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SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS 
. SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN.- 

ahreey .MIRABEAU. ' S As 
_ In the meeting of the states general of revolu- 
tionary. France, a man appeared “on the stage 
whose early struggles; character, and conduct, are 
worthy of attention, as well for the great influence 
which he exercised—his high energies—his talents 
—as for the moral Jesson which -his eventful life in- 
culcated alike on individuals and rulers, republics 
and kings. Tailude to Mirabeau, the greatest ora- 
tor that France has ever produced ; whose daring, 
talents, character, depravity, and ungoverned pas- 
sions, may be said:‘to bea type of the times in 
which he livec—when all moral and social order 
was overtutned; and every passion governed in 
turns, with irresistible sway—when anarchy and 
misrule established themselves on the throne of an 








| ancient despotism, to be succeeded by a despotism 


as stern but certai ‘as different in al] other res- 
pects as light from’ darkness. Mirabeau was the 
son of a noblemaf, and we learn that his early life 
was marked by every profligacy in which the licen- 
tious nobility of those times indulged. He was 
imprisoned, according to some accoutits seven- 
teen, according to others thirty times, by his father, 
who: availed himself of the arbitrary laws of, that 
period, and by the authority of -letters de catchet, 
as they’ were called, he threw his son into prison, 
and kept him there at pleasure. It was in confine- 
ment that Mirabean wrote bis celebrated work en- 
titled “An Essay on Despotism,” which had a 
great effect on the public mind, and. which was pre- 
ceded and followed by many pamphlets and satires 
of a similar kind. Fram the force and vigor of 
their style, arid the boldness of theit tone, they 
were calculated te produce an unfavorable impres- 


alarmed with thé sinking weaknaas of har tandc, | tam De hha than anisbing -tete of the muuarchy and 


government of Prance, which was getting into bad 
odor with the people, and which was hurried into 
its early deeds.of promise by the events of our own 
revolution, und ruined by the measures of thcse 
miscreants whose names 4&ré the most infamous in 
the recorde of history. . ‘ite ‘ 
Segur, in his memoirs, gives'a highly interesting 
and vivid picture of the state of France at that 
time, where the strange anomily was daily witnes- 
sed of the titled. aristocrat protlouncing eulogiums 
on the deeds and characters of Bratus and Cicero, 
olding up for emulation those actions which, prac- 
tically put in force, would have overturned the 


land estates.. Mirabeau, in his own person, 





the cabin door. I called to my child, but she 
answered not. A presentiment of horror impéel- 
led me to the bed. Her babe wasnursing the cold 
and lifeless bosom ; that babe became, what you 
now see in my grand daughter. I beseech 
thee Ruth, restrain thy tears: God survives, al- 
‘though thy aged grandfather, must. shortly go 
down to the dust. .Some one will be found to 
protect thee. .Doubt it not.’ 


— 


+. * a * * 


F had but little rest that night. The morning 
ushered ina bright, calm, summer day. We 


deeply the despotism which was then enforced, and 
if he did not wish for the establisment of a repub- 
lic, he at least wished to overthrow that empire of 
| despotism under which he suffered such severe inflic- 
tions. His passions were ufigovemnable, and any. 
one cani easily imagine what a deep byrning sense 
of wrong he must have experienced-in the gloomy 
recesses of his prison. Love, if I may diguify his 
passions with.such an appellation, cheered him in 
his solitude, and he employed his pen in writing to 
different females for whom -he felt or feigned an 


|{attachment. “ His pen was as profligate as his 


condyct. It often happens that men of talents 
are, by the ardor of their temperament, impulsive- 
ly hurried into excesses; but when the pen is devo- 





moral depravity of far deeper die than the impul- 








sivecrime. Mirabeau was not only the apologist 
but the approver and’ justifier of every vice in 
which he indulged, and he indulged in every vice to 








7 . 


‘arly to be instructed, that wolves, are abroad.||blind grandfather.—Boston Token. 






which his passions prompted him. He once re- 


very prerogatives by which they held their titles — 


ted, and frequently devoted, to vice, it thows a’ 
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proached his brother with being a drunkard, who 
retorted by saying, “it is the only vice you have 
left me.” He was the steady devotee of Epicurus, 
and he never hesitated to say sv. _His pen was not 
only his support but the pander of his passions. 

In endeavoring to escape with a lady from a con- 
vent he was taken prisoner, and sentenced to death. 
He obtained a new hearing, and 6n the morning of 
his trial, he shared a portion of poison, which he 
always carried about him, with his mistress, which 
they were to take if he proved unsuccessful; took 
a lock of her hair and placed _ it with the poison 
round his neck and boldly appeared before the tri- 
banal which was to decide his fate. He defended 
himself, and here, for the first time, exhibited those 
powers which afterwards produced such great ef- 
fectsin the councils of tlie states general. He rid- 
iculed his opponents, justified his attachment, and 
appealed to his judges with such great effect, that 
they not only released him but compelled his foes 
to pay the expenses of the trial, and to restore the 
lady to herliberty. He neglected her with a cold- 
heartedness which is almost unparalleled, while she 
seems to have said in the language of the poet, 


«I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 


After this Mirabeau travelled to the first courts 
of Europe, went to England, and imbibed a great 
admiration for the constitution of that country. 
In the mean time the storm was gatliering in France 
of her first revolution—Mirabeau ‘feeling that the 
storm was his native element, burning with a desire 
of distinction, and hating that government under 
which he had suffered so severely, went to Mar- 
seilles, hired: a low house, renounced his nobility, 
and putup a sign of “Mirahbeau, Tailor!” He 
was elected unanimously representative to the 
third estate, and there-commenced his power, 
which {CW MECM Wave’ cqauttedy — perc. ot cha 
kind, too, which is so difficult to obtain. We may 
easily account for the successes of a general who 
has once been successful; for he leads men who are 
bound to him by mutual interest,-mutual danger, 
and mutual honors, with probably the voice of a 
whole nation tocheerbim on. But the man who, 
amidst the. contending factions ofa revolution, 
when party succeeds party, like the waves in a 
storm, and the whole elements of social concord 
are thrown into convulsions—the man who under 
such circumstances controls such factions, is truly 
an astonishing man. Mirabeau, be itremembered, 
had no friends to assist him save those which his 

ies and talents had rallied round. him, in 
saite of dis deprayities; and by the power of his 
oratory, he controlled them and France, to the 
day of hisdeath. 


On the day that the King sent his Masters of! 


Ceremonies to order the third estate to withdraw, 
Mirabeau rose, amidst the agitation. thaf prevailed, 


and told the officers to “‘ Begone, and tell the King} 


that nothing but his bayonets should ‘drive them 
from theif seats.” From that day his sipremacy 
was supreme, Mirabeau’s personal appearance 
wasthe type of his mind; he was short and thick 
set, with a complexion as dark as an olive; hiseye 
was deeply sunken ; bis face was much scarred and 
seamed :—to a lady who wrote to him for a descrip- 
tion of his person he answered—* fancy a tiger 
who has had the small pox.” His hair was thick- 
ly matted over his. brow, and one of his favor- 
ite remarks was, when speaking of opposing his 
enemies, ‘I?ll shake my boar’s head at them, ”»— 
His chest protruded almost to deformity, from 
which his voice issued like the outbreaking of a 


giant’s wrath. He called every passion up at his 
will, as easily as Timotheus, in the splendid odes of 
Dryden, is supposed to call-up the passions .of his 
imperial auditor. His- language abounded in the 
boldest figures, in which he clothed the closest rea- 
soning—combining the full power of judgment, 
wit, reason, with humor, pathos, and sublimity, 
into one effort; he made all bear upon the point 
he was seeking to gain, like the collected rays in a 
burning glass. He was the very creature of his 
-passions, and he: had pursued their dictate until 
they became ungovernable. This, in a great mea- 
sure, gave such power to his eloquence. No man 
can be an orator, unless possessed of intense feel- 
ings. Mirabeau was placed in a revolution in 
which all the deep and dark passions of man were 
called into action; and being-himself a man of 
high and desperate daring, possessing geat talents, 
itis not to be wondered that he controlled those 
who were excited like himself, and who only wan- 
ted a,master-spirit to direct their excitement. The 
Cardinal De Rittz remarks with great truth, “that 
there never was a mob called together yet,in which 
there was not some mischief done.” 

Mirabeau did not side decidedly with any party, 
and as he threw his weight imto the scale, either. 
predominated. Scott justly calls him the “ apos- 
tle of the revolution;”. and strange to say, does 
not devote but the half of a page to-his character. 
Mirabeau, when he saw the wild “excesses into 
which the jacobins were hurrying the people, came 
out in decided opposition to them: and on the 
question of making the King, arbiter of war and 
peace, he was in favor of the King. Barvane, 
replied to him, and the mob, as Mirabeau left the: 
Assembly, were so excited against him that they 
shouted **To the lantern, to the lantern with him !”? 
—That post of speedy execution, where the exci- 


ted_populace were at once accusers, witnesses, judg- 
es, jury and executioners. Muirabeau, undaunted, 


braved them all; and the next day, in the conven- 


- 


gy, boldness, and elegance, that his foes were c I 
pletely routed: and on his leaving the trubunal 
the edifice re-echoed with applause. 

A short time after this, during a debate, when 
Mirabeau was speaking, the jacobins . raised the 
yell of treason against him, and called him Cata- 
line. In an astounding tone he exclaimed “silence 
those thirty voices,” and strange to say, they were 
silent at his bidding. 

Marie Antoinette, that beautiful being whom 
Burke describes as full of “life, and splendor, and | 
joy,” sought to bribe him to her purposes. Mira- 
beau, who had always been in debf and difficulties, 
chanced, by a’ strange humor of fortune, to have 
plenty of money when the messenger of the Queen 
waited on him, and he dismissed him with all the 
dignity of offended virtue. But afterwards, when 
he came under the personal influence of the 
Queen, it is said that she had no small effect in de- 
termining him in favor of the Court party. At 
this period the French were fascinated with every 
thing of Roman or Grecian character. The most 
beautiful of the Grecian women would greet. Peri- 
cles as he returned from the rostrum, and throw 
flowers and garlands in his path; and thus, as Mir- 
abeau returned from the convention, the most love- 
ly of the Parisian females would embrace him, and 
greet him with the most enthusiastic praises. 

How strange were the fortunes of this man—In 
early life neglected, abused, impoverishéd, impris- 
oned, exiled, betrayed and betraying, he seemed 
a wreck in mind and in morals, bastening to an ob- 





| 








tion, he defended himseif with such address, ca 


death.”’ 
He was 














scure and ignominious graye, Then we find him 


- 


- 


could heap'u i 
grave,from 


SSS tee, 
at the Court of Berlin, a spy upon its cabinet. 5 
sing from the vortex of vice-to hurry others ed 
its catastrophe. Hereturned to Paris, witha mind 
stored with every variety of knowledge, for in his 
imptisonwent he had read hooks as a solace, ang 
had been an author ftom necessity. Mingling in 
the world, he witnessed every mutation of 

and was as familiar with the hovel as he was with 
the palace; in each and every situation, he had 
read the human heart with a dissecting closeness,— 
He had seen vice in its lowest sinks of degradation 
and poverty; and he knew well, for he had felt as 
well as seen, how far temptation will lead the yi. 
cious and the destitute; and he knew well, too, 
that the vicious and the destitute were not on 
to be met with in the lowest walks of life, for he 
had met them in the highest, and mingled with 
them in fellowship. 


With such talents, with such conduct, and with 
such morals, himself so severe a sufferer from des. 
potism, with what a feeling of exultation must he 
have hailed the breaking out of the revolution, 
and how naturally he threw himself into the whirl. 
wind and directed the storm. He was forty years 
of age when he took. his seat in the first Conven- 
tion of the States General; it was but two short 
but deeply eventful years, that he wasa member, 
when his career ended. Many have thought that 
if he had lived he would have averted the reyoly- 
tion, have given a Constitution, to France, and 
have taken-Necker’s place u 
things. This doubtless was 
he wonld have succeeded or have fallen under the 
power of the jecobins, is of course questionable. 

After a night of dissipation, whose mad orgi 
may not be related, Mirabeau found himself una. * 
ble to attend the Convention without exciting pis 
system, to sustain its labors. He did so, and‘ap- 
peared te the Accambly with his nsual success, apd 
at night aguin sought his dissipated companions. 
His constitution sunk at once. In the morning he 
ad aburning fever,“ The report of his illnes 
alarmed alfParis; thousands crowded to his dwel- 
ling, solicitous for his health. It is even said that 
a young man hearing that an infusion of blood 
would restore him, offered his own to give life to 
him for whom all Paris was lamenting. 


the new order of 
object; whether 


Mirabeau.met his fate with a resolution worthy 
of a better man. As death was stealing fast 
upon him, he said to his‘physician, who had atten- 
ded cgnstantly at his bedside, “‘ You are a great 
physician, but there is a greater physician than 
you; He who made the wind, which blows every 
where,the water which fertilizes every thing,thefire 
which vivifies every thing: openthe window, (said 
he) ¥ shall die thisday; when a man has arrived 
at this point there is but one thing more—to lan- 
guish in perfumes; to enwreath the head with flow- 
ers; to surround the senses with music, that he may 
sweetly enter that sleep to wake no more.” Hehad 
endeavored to persuade his physician to give him 
opium, “ suffering is useless, (said he,) if I cannot 
live.’ - As he became Speechless his sufferings were 
horrible. He wrote on a niece of paper, “ death, 
death”—at this instant he heard the firing of cat- 
‘non, and raising himself rp) he exclaimed with ex- 
ultation, “it is the funeral of Achilles,” and he 
sunk in the arms-of death. This account is giveD 
by his friend and physician who witnessed it: 4% 
Talleyrand observed 


of him, he “ dramatized his 


buri mall. the honors that Paris 
m: Phousands wept over his 
(euch werg:the changing passion 
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errors peculiarly appertain to genius, and those that 





of the infuriates of the French revolution) a short 
time after his body was torn, and treated with 
every coritumely that a mad multitude could in- 
vent. ; T. 

Nole.—The above was written before the appear- 
ance of Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau, 
which is said to throw new light upon his ~charac- 
ter, and which it is hoped may soon be republished 
in the United States. —Cin. Com. Advertiser. 





BYRON’S OPINION OF GENIUS. 


We make the following extract from Lady Blessing- 
ton’s Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron, pub- 
lished in the New Monthly Magazine for September. 


“If [have any genius,” said Byron, (“which I 
grant isptoblemetical,) all Lcan say is that I have 
always found it fade away, like snow before the 
sun, when I have been living much in the world. 
My ideas became dispersed and vague; I lost the 


power of concentrating my thoughts, and became 


another being: you will perhaps think a better, on 
the principle that any change in me must be for the 
better; but no—instead of this, I became worse, 
for the recollection of former mental powers re- 
mained, reproaching me with present inability, and 
increased the natural irritability of my nature. It 
must be this consciousness of diminished power that 
renders old people peevish, and I suspect, the pee- 
vishness will be in proportion to former ability. 
Those who have once accustomed themselves to 
think and reflect deeply in solitude, will soon begin 
to find society irksome; the small money of con- 
versation will appear insignificant, after the weighty 
metal of thought to which they have been used, 
like the man who was exposed to the evils of pover- 
ty while in possession of one of the largest dia- 
monds in the world, which from its size, could find 
no purchaser, such @& will find himself in society 
unable to chiungé fis lofty and profound thought. 
into the conventional small-talk of those who sur- 
round him. But, bless me, how! have been holding 
forth! said Byron; Madame de Stael herself never 
declaimed more energetically, or succeeded better 
in ennuyant her auditors, than I have dune, as 1 
perceive you look dreadfully bored. I fear Iam 
grown a sad proser, whichis a bad thing, more es- 
pecially after having been, what I swear to youl 
once heard a lady call me, asad poet; the whole of 
my tirade might have been comprised in the simple 
statement of my belief that genius shuns society, 
and that, except forthe indulgence of vanity, soci- 
ety would be well disposed to return the compli- 
ment, as they have little in common between them. 

“Who would willingly possess genius? None, I 
am persuaded, who knew the misery it entails, its 
temperament producing continual irritation, de- 
structive alike to health and happiness—and what 
are its advantages ?—to be envied, hated and perse- 
cuted in -life, and libelled in death. Wealth may 
be pardoned, continued Byron, if its possesser dif- 
fuses it liberally; beauty may be forgiven provided 
it be accompanied by folly; talent may meet with 
toleration if it be not of a very superior order, but 
genius can hope for no mercy. [f it be of a stamp 
that insures its currency, those who are compelled 
to receive it, will indemnify themselves by finding 
out a thousand imperfections in the owner, and as 
they cannot approach his elevation, will endeavor 
to reduce him to their level by dwelling on the er- 
rors from which génius isnot exempt, and which 
forms the only point of resemblance between them. 
We hear the errors oftimen of genius continually 
bronght forward, while those that belong to medi- 


boast it nef, are saved from them. Happy delusion! 
but. not even this belief can induce them to com- 
Hmiserate the faults they condemn. It is the fate.o 
genius to be viewed with severity instead of the in-| 
dulgence that it ought to meet, from the gratifica- 
tion it dispenses to others; as if its endowments 
could preserve the possessor from the alloy that 
marks the nature of mankind. Who can walk the 
earth, with eyes fixed on the‘heavens, without stum- 
img over the hindrances that intercept the path? 
while those who are intent only on the beaten road 
escape. Such is the fate of men of genius: elevated 
over the head of their fellow. men, with thoughts 
that soar above the sphere of their physical exist-; 
ence, no wonder they stumble when treading the| 
mazes of ordinary life, with irritated sensibility, | 
and mistaken views of all the common occurren- 
ces they encounter.” 








HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


Under this title, a correspondent in the ‘ €al- 
edonian Mercury,’ vouched for as an ‘‘ eminent 
literary friend,” furnishes the editor of that pa- 
per with a curious claim set up in a book said to 
have been published in Pafis in 1830, against 
the legitimacy of Louis Phillippe in behalf of 
an English lady. The title-of the book, as 
translated, is ‘‘ Maria Stella, or the criminal 
exchange of a young girl of the highest birth 
for a boy of the lowest condition.”” The author- 
ess is the claimant herself—a real personage—| 
the Baroness Stoinberg, formerly Lady Newbo-| 
rough, and mother of the present Lord Newbo- 
rough, as described in the extracts from De- 
brett’s British Peerage, given in the Scotch 


paper. 
1 "he faat~ 





a ee pa 





terwards Duke d’Orleans, alias, Philippe Ega- 
lite, travelled in Italy with the Dutchess de 
Chartres, under the name of Joinvilie; that du- 
ring the: Dutchess’s accouchment they staid at 
Modigliana, where she was delivered of a 
daughter; that Maria Stella afterwards Lady 
Newborough and Baroness Steinberg, is that 
same person, and is accordingly Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, that she was, by her real father, the 
Duke de Chartres, exchanged with the jailor, 
Chiapini, for a boy, of whom Madame Chiapini 
was delivered about the same time; that Louis’ 
Philippe, King of the French, is that same boy;| 
that the Duke de Chartres’ motive for making! 
the exchange was to secure in his family. a con-! 
siderable property, whieh would have gone past 
him to another branch unless he had male issue; 





daughters before thistime, and now despaired 
of ever having sons; that the Baroness Stein-} 
berg found her information respecting her origin’ 
strongly confirmed by family likenesses, and that. 
she took the opinion of several eminent French | 
lawyers on her case, and always obtained one in} 
her favor. She inserts in her book, letters crs, 

| 


| 


several of the gentlemen of the long robe, with 
their ful] signatures. 

Such is the account given in the Scotch pa- 
per of this affair, with an evident acknowledg-' 
ment of ‘some plausibility in the management of; 








H 
stance, that in 1773 the Duke de Chartres, af- 





that the Dutchess de Chartres had several! 
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whatever may be ite truth. It isan odd matter, 
worthy of notice as a ‘ mystery,’ which, like 
most mysteries, may turn out to be nonsense or 
worse. . ” Balt. American. 





MatTrimontAt Empiems.—We have often been 
amused at the various devices with which several of 
our contemporaries ornamented their hymeneal 
departments. Thus, one of our exchanges comes 
with. a marriage-list preceded by the representa- 
tion of two hearts, both pierced with one of Cu- 
pid’s arrows,—the whole encircled with a wreath 
of roses, and attended by sundry other love-inspi- 
ting emblems. This looks quite romantic, and is 
something of an inducement for one to perpetrate 
matrimony.. Another paper, however, and which, 
by the way, we strongly suspect to be edited by 
some.‘ rusty old. bachelor,” who is far from being 


'|a believer in matrimonial felicity, precedes his hy- 


meneal record by a picture of a pair of mice in a 
trap! Think of that, ladies! a pair.of trapped 
mice! One who would thus outrageously carica- 
ture matrimony ought himself to. be “ caught and 
caged,” and to have his heart stuck full of Cupid’s 
arrows, if indeed it is not impenetrable to such soft 
thinge. , 2 

But worse than this, another editor, and one who, 
we suppose,considers matrimony the very antipode 
of happiness, shecks the sensitiyeness of his read- 
ers by. disfiguring that much read department with 
a cut representing an amiable couple in the act of 
hurling at each other’s craniums sundry articles of 
household furniture, including the “three legged 
stool,”—the tables, chairs, &c. being in “dire 
‘confusion all,” look as if. they had passed the 
ordeal of a whirlwind; while some half dozen rag- 
ged bipeds are peeping in trepidation from behind 
a door, whither they appear to have sought refuge. 
We are quite at-a loss to account for this diversity 
a plane Sa] > indeed, 
each one draws his conclusions from experience, in 
which case we admit that they must be the best 
judges.—V. Y. Reporter. — 


: . 4c 
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Genera Kosciusko’s Hornsr.—The celebrated 
General Kosciusko, once wished to send some bot- 
tles of good wine to a clergyman of Solothurn: 
and he hesitated to send it by his servant, lest he 
should smuggle a part; he gave the commission to 
a young man by the name of Zeltner, and-desired 
him to tuke the horse which he himself generally 
trode. YoungZeltner said to Kosciasko, that he nev- 


\|er would ride his horse again,unlesshe gave him his 


purse ot thesame time. Kosciusko,asking him what 
he meant, he answered: “As soon agja p man 
on the road takes off his hat and asks for charity, 
the horse immediately stands still, and will not 
stir until something is given to the petitioner; and, 
as Thad no money about me, I was obliged to 
make a motion as if I were giving something, in 
order to satisfy the horse.” This beautifully turn- 
ed compliment is takert from a Polish Journal. A 
higher eulogy could hardly be pronounced of the 
hero of the tale. 





SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 
FROM THE CHENESE. 

Where spades grow br ght, and idle swords-grow dull; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full ; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet outworn; 
Law court yards weedy, silent and forlorn; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride; 
Where age abounds and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate, 


























ocrity are unnoticed: hence people conclude that 


the story, and its connexion with known facts, 


A happy people, and-well governed state: 
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proached his brother with being a drunkard, who 
retorted by saying, “it is the only vice you have 
left me.” He was the steady devotee of Epicurus, 
and he never hesitated to say so. His pen wae not 
only his support but the pander of his passions. 

In endeavoring to escape with a lady from a con- 


giant’s wrath. He called every passion up at his 
will, as easily as Timotheus, in the splendid odes of 
Dryden, is supposed to call up the passions of his 
imperial auditor. His language abounded in the 
boldest figures, in which he clothed the closest rea- 
soning—combining the full power of judgment, 





vent he was taken prisoner, and sentenced to death. | 
He obtained a new hearing, and on the morning of| 
his trial, he shared a portion of poison, which he| 
always carried about him, with his mistress, which | 
they were to take if he proved unsuccessful ; took | 
a lock of her hair and placed it with the pone 
round his neck and boldly appeared before the tri-| 
buna] which was to decide his fate. He defended} 
himself, and here, for the first time, exhibited those| 
powers which afterwards produced such great ef-| 
fects in the councils of the states general. He rid-! 
iculed his opponents, justified his attachment, and | 
appealed to his judges with such great effect, that 
they not only released him but compelled his foes 
to pay the expenses of the trial, and to restore the, 
lady to her liberty . He neglected her with a cold-| 
heartedness which is almost unparalleled, while she, 
seems to have said in the language of the poet, 


“T know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 
1 but know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 


After this Mirabeau travelled to the first courts, 
of Europe, went to England, and imbibed a great 
admiration for the constitution of that country. | 
In the mean time the storm was gathering in France, 
of her first revolution—Mirabeau feeling that the, 
storm was his native efement, burning with a desire 
of distinction, and hating that government under | 
which he had suffered so severely, went to Mar-| 
ceilles, hired a low house, renounced his nobility, | 
and putup a sign of “Mirabeau, Tailor!” He} 
was elected unanimously representative to the} 
third estate, and there commenced his power, | 
which few men have equalled; a power of that 
kind, too, which is so difficult to obtain. We may) 
easily account for the successes of a general who 
has once been successful, for he leads men who are! 
bound to him by mutual interest, mutual danger, | 
and mutual honors, with probably the voice of a} 
whole nation tocheer him on. But the man who,| 
amidst the contending factions of a revolution, | 
when party succeeds party, like the waves in al 
storm, and the whole elements of social concord | 
are thrown into convulsions—the man who under! 
such circumstances controls such factions, is truly'| 
an astonishing man. Mirabeau, be it remembered, | 
had no friends to assist him save those which his! 
energies and talents had rallied round him, in| 
spite of his depravities; and by the power of his 








wit, reason, with humor, pathos, and sublimity, 
into one effort; he made all bear upon the point 
he was seeking to gain, like the collected rays in a 
burning glass. He was the very creature of his 
passions, «nd he had pursued their dictates until 
they became ungovernable. This, in a great mea- 
sure, gave such power to his eloquence. No man 
can be an orator, unless possessed of intense feel- 
ings. Mirabeau was placed in a revolution in 
which all the deep and dark passions of man were 
called into action; and being himself a man of 
high and desperate daring, possessing geat talents, 





who were excited like himself, and who only wan- 
ted a master-spirit to direct their excitement. The 
Cardinal De Rittz remarks with great truth, “that 
| there never was a mob called together yet, in which 


there was not some mischief done.” 
| 


Mirabeau did not side decidedly with any party, 


||and as he threw his weight into the scale, either 


predominated. Scott justly calls him the * apos- 
tle of the revolution;” and strange to say, does 
not devote but the half of a page to his character. 
|Mirabeau, when he saw the wild excesses into 
which the jacobins were hurrying the people, came 
out in decided opposition to them: and on the 
question of making the King, arbiter of war and 
peace, he was in favor of the King. Barvane 


Assembly, were so excited against him that they 
shouted “To the lantern, to the lantern with him!” 
—That post of speedy execution, where the exci- 
ted populace were at once accusers, witnesses, judg- 
es, jury and executioners. Mirabeau, undaunted, 
braved them all; and the next day, in the conven- 
tion, he defended himseif with such address, ener- 
| ey, boldness, and elegance, that his foes were com- 
pletely routed: and on his leaving the trubunal 
the edifice re-echoed with applause. 

A short time after this, during a debate, when 
Mirabeau was speaking, the jacobins raised the 
yell of treason against him, and called him Cata- 





those thirty voices,” and strange to say, they were 
silent at his bidding. ‘ 

Marie Antoinette, that beautiful being whom 
Burke describes as full of “life, and splendor, and 
joy,” sought to bribe him to her purposes. Mira- 





it is not to be wondered that he controlled those || 


replied to him, and the mob, as Mirabeau left the)) 


line. In an astounding tone he exclaimed “silence || 


|| beau, who had always been in debt and difficulties, 
|| chanced, by a strange humor of fortune, to have 
|| plenty of money when the messenger of the Queen 
On the day that the King sent his Masters of|| waited on him, and he dismissed him with all the 
Ceremonies to order the third estate to withdraw, || ignity of offended virtue. But afterwards, when 
Mirabeau rose, amidst the agitation that prevailed, 1 he came under: the personal influence of the 
and told the officers to “* Begone, and tell the King || Queen, it is suid that she had no small effect in de- 
that nothing but his bayonets should drive them || termining him in favor of the Court party. At 
from their seats.” From that day his supremacy || this period the Preach were fascinated with every 
was supreme. Mirabeau’s personal appearance!| thing of Roman or Grecian character. The most 
wasthe type of his mind; he was short and thick || beautiful of the Grecian women would greet Peri- 
set, with a complexion as dark as an olive; hiseye||cles as he returned from the rostrum, and throw 
was deeply sunken ; his face was much scarred and | flowers and garlands in his path; and thus, as Mir- 
seamed :—to a lady who wrote to him for a descrip- | abeau returned from the convention, the most love- 
tion of his person he answered—* fancy a tiger||ly of the Parisian females would embrace him, and 
who has had the small pox.” His hair was thick-|| greet him with the most enthusiastic praises. 
ly matted over his brow, and one of his favor- | 
ite remarks was, when speaking of opposing hisi| 
enemies, ‘ Jl] shake my boar’s head at ‘hen 2 || 
His chest protruded almost to deformity, from ! a wreck in mind and in morals, bastening to an ob- 
which his voice issued like the outbreaking of a | ccure and ignominious grave. Then we find him 


oratory, he controlled them and France, to the 
day of hisdeath. 





How strange were the fortunes of this man—In 
early life neglected, abused, impoverished, impris- 


oned, exiled, betrayed and betraying, he seemed || 


at the Court of Berlin, a spy upon its cabinet, ri- 
sing from the vortex of vice to hurry others into 
its catastrophe. Hereturned to Paris, with a mind 
\stored with every variety of knowledge, for in his 
imprisonment he had read hooks as a solace, and 
had been an author from necessity. Mingling in 
the world, he witnessed every mutation of fortune, 
land was as familiar with the hovel as he was with 
the palace; in each and every situation, he had 
‘read the human heart with a dissecting closeness.— 
‘He had seen vice in its lowest sinks of degradation 
and poverty; and he knew well, for he had felt as 
|well as seen, how far temptation will lead the vi- 
‘cious and the destitute; and he knew well, too, 
that the vicious and the destitute were not only 
to be met with in the lowest walis of life, for he 
had met them in the highest, and mingled with 
\them in fellowship. 








| With such talents, with such conduct, and with 
|such morals, himself so severe a sufferer from des- 
potism, with what a feeling of exultation must he 
‘have hailed the breaking out of the revolution, 
and how naturally he threw himself into the whirl- 
|wind and directed the storm. He was forty years 
of age when he took his seat in the first Conven- 
|tion of the States General: it was but two short 
but deeply eventful years, that he was a member, 
/when his career ended. Many have thought that 
lif he had lived he would have averted the revolu- 
jtion, have given a Constitution to France, and 
have taken Necker’s place under the new order of 
things. This doubtless was his object; whether 
‘he would have succeeded or have fallen under the 
| power of the jacobins, is of course questionable. 
Aftera night of dissipation, whose mad orgies 
jmay not be related, Mirabeau found himself una- 
‘ble to attend the Convention without exciting his 
isystem, to sustain its labors. He did so, and ap- 
|peared in the Assembly with his usual success, and 
‘at night again sought his dissipated companion:. 
| His constitution sunk at once. In the morning he 
had aburning fever. The report of his illness 
| alarmed all Paris; thousands crowded to his dwel- 
'ling, solicitous for his health. It is even said that 
'a young man hearing that an infusion of blood 
| would restore him, offered his own to give life to 
jhim for whom all Paris was lamenting. 








Mirabeau met his fate with a resolution worthy 
jof a better man. As death was stealing fast 
lpen him, he said to his physician, who had atten- 
‘ded constantly at his bedside, “You are a great 
|physician, but there is a greater physician than 
you; He who made the wind, which blows every 
|where,the water which fertilizes every thing,thefire 

which vivifies every thing: openthe window, (said 
he) I shall die thisday; when a man has arrived 
oo this point there is but one thing more—ta lan- 
| guish in perfumes; to enwreath the head with flow- 
‘ers; to surround the senses with music, that he may 
|sweetly enter that sleep to wake no more.” He had 
endeavored to persuade his physician to give him 
‘opium, “suffering is useless, (said he,) if I cannot 
\live.*? Ashe became speechless his sufferings were 
| horrible. He wrote on a piece of paper, * death, 
death”—at this instant he heard the firing of can- 
non, and raising himself up he exclaimed with ex- 
ultation, ‘it is the funeral of Achilles,” and he 
{sunk in thearms of death. This account is given 
'by his friend and physician whe witnessed it. As 
'Talleyrand observed of him, he “ dramatized his 
|\death.”? - 


{ 


He was buried with all the honors that Paris 
jcould heap upon him. Thousands wept over his 
|| grave,from which (such were the changing passions 
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of the infuriates of the French revolution) a short 
time after his body was torn, and treated with 
every contumely that a mad multitude could in- 
vent. 7 


Note.—The above was written before the appear-|| 
ance of Dumont’s Recollections of Mirabeau, 
which is said to throw new light upon his charac-|| 
ter, and which it is hoped may soon be republished || 
in the United States. —Cin. Com. Advertiser. 





BYRON’S OPINION OF GENIUS. 


We make the following extract from Lady Blessing- 
ton’s Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron, pub-|) 





lished in the New Monthly Magazine for September. 
“If I have any genius,” said Byron, (“which ¥ 
grant is problemetical,) all |can say is that I have)| 
always found it fade away, like snow before the 
sun, when I have been living much inthe world. 


My ideas became dispersed and vague; I lost the || 


power of concentrating my thoughts, and became 
another being: you will perhaps think a better, on 
the principle that any change in me must be for the} 
better; but no—instead of this, I became worse, 
for the recollection of former mental powers re- 
mained, reproaching me with present inability, and || 
increased the natural irritability of my nature. It 
must be this consciousness of diminished power that 
renders old people peevish, and I suspect, the pee- 
vishness will be in proportion to former ability. 
Those who have once accustomed themselves to 
think and reflect deeply in solitude, will soon begin 
to find society irksome; the small money of con- 
versation will appear insignificant, after the weighty || 
metal of thought to which they have been used, 
like the man who was exposed to the evils of pover- 
ty while in possession of one of the largest dia- 
monds in the world, which from its size, could find 
no purchaser, such a man will find himself in society 
unable to change his lofty and profvund thoughts 
into the conventional small-talk of those who sur- 
round him. But, bless me, how! have been holding 
forth! said Byron; Madame de Stael herself never 
declaimed more energetically, or succeeded better 
in ennuyant her auditors, than I have dune, as I || 
perceive you look dreadfully bored. I fear Iam 
grown a sad proser, which is a bad thing, more es- 
pecially after having been, what I swear to you] 
once heard a lady call me, asad poet; the whole of|) 
my tirade might have been comprised in the simple 
statement of my belief that genius shuns society, || 
and that, except forthe indulgence of vanity, soci- || 
ety would be well disposed to return the compli- 
ment, as they have little in common between them. 
“Who would willingly possess genius? None, I|! 
am persuaeed, who knew the misery it entails, its 
temperament producing continual irritation, de- 
structive alike to health and happiness—and what 
are its advantages ?—to be envied, hated and perse- 
cuted in life, and libelled in death. Wealth may 
be pardoned, continued Byron, if its possesser dif- 
fuses it liberally; beauty may be forgiven provided | 
it be accompanied by folly; talent may meet with 
toleration if it be not of a very superior order, but |) 
genius can hope for no mercy. If it be of a stamp 
that insures its currency, those who are compelled 


|errors peculiarly appertain to genius, and those that} 


boast it not, are saved fromthem. Happy delusion! 
but not even this belief can induce them to com-| 
'miserate the faults they condemn. It is the fate of 
‘genius to be viewed with severity instead of the i in-, 
‘dulgence that it ought to meet, from the gratifica-| 


whatever may be its truth. It isan odd matter, 
worthy of notice as a ‘ mystery,’ which, like 
most mysteries, may turn out to be nonsense or 
worse. Balt. American. 








\tion it dispenses to others; as if its endowments) 
‘could preserve the possessor from the alloy that| 
|marks the nature of mankind. Who can walk the| 
earth, with eyes fixed on the heavens, without stum- | 
bling over the hindrances that intercept the path?! 
while these who are intent only on the beaten road | 
‘escape. Such is the fate of men of genius: elevated | 
over the head of their fellow men, with thoughts| 
|that soar above the sphere of their physical exist-| 


jence, no wonder they stumble when treading the| 
jmazes oF ordinary Ife, with irrivavea sensibility, 


‘and mistaken views of all the common occurren- 
ices they encounter.” 


—_ 





| HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


| Under this title, a correspondent in the ‘ Cal-) 
edonian Mercury,’ vouched for as an “eminent. 
itieeeary friend,” furnishes the editor of that pa-| 
per with a curious claim set up in a book said to, 
\have been published in Paris in 18 30, against. 
\the legitimacy of Louis Phillippe in behalf of 
jan English lady. The title of the book, as| 
\translated, is ‘‘ Maria Stella, or the criminal | 
exchange of a young girl of the highest birth’ 
for a boy of the lowest condition.”” The author-| 
‘ess isthe claimant herself—a real personage— 
the Baroness Stoinberg, formerly Lady Newbo-| 
rough, and mother of the present Lord Newbo- 

‘rough, as described in the extracts from De-| 


ibrett’s British Peerage, given in the Scotch) 
‘paper. 
| The facts alleged by the lady are in sub-| 
\stance, that in 1773 the Duke de Chartres, af.| 





‘Chartres, under the name of Joinvilie; that du- 
ring the Dutchess’s accouchment they staid at 


{Newborough and Baroness Steinberg, is that 


/d’Orleans, that she was, by her real father, the 
‘Duke de Chartres, exchanged with the jailor,, 
‘Chiapini, for a boy, of whom Madame Chiapini' 
| was delivered about the same time; that Louis’ 
Philippe, King of the French, is that same boy; 
\that the Duke de Chartres’ motive for making 
the exchange was to secure in his family a con-' 


that the Dutchess de Chartres had several 
| daughters before this time, and now despaired! 
lof ever having sons; that the Baroness Stein-' 
| berg found her information respecting her origin 
‘strongly confirmed by family likenesses, and that | 
‘she took the opinion of several eminent French; 





to receive it, will indemnify themselves by finding 
out a thousand imperfections in the owner, and as 
they cannot approach his elevation, will endeavor 
to reduce him to their level by dwelling on the er- 
rors from which genius is not exempt, and which 
forms the only point of resemblance between them. 
We hear the errors of men of genius continually 
brenght forward, while those that belong to medi- 
ocrity are unnoticed: hence people conclude that 


\lawyers on her case, and always obtained one in 
her favor. She inserts in her book, letters from 
|several of the gentlemen of the long robe, with’ 


itheir full signatures. | 


Such is the account given in the Scotch pa-| 
|per of this affair, with an evident acknowledg- 
\ment of some plausibility in the management of; 
||the story, and its connexion with known facts, 





\] 


‘terwards Duke d’Orleans, alias, Philippe Ega-' 
\lite, travelled in Italy with the Dntchess de| 


| Modigliana, where she was delivered of a) 
{daughter that Maria Stella afterwards Lady 


MatrimontaL EmMBiems.—We have often been 
amused at the various devices with which several of 
our contemporaries ornamented their hymeneal 
departments. Thus, one of our exchanges comes 
with a marriage-list preceded by the representa- 
tion of two hearts, both pierced with one of Cu- 
\| pid’s arrows,—the whole encircled with a wreath 
of roses, and attended by sundry other love-inspi- 
ring emblems. This looks quite romantic, and is 
something of an inducement for one to perpetrate 
matiinony, Another paper, however, and which, 
i by the way, we strongly suspect to be edited by 


| some “ rusty old bachelor,” who is far from being 


|| a believer in matrimonial felicity, precedes his hy- 


meneal record by a picture of a pair of mice in a 
trap! Think of that, ladies! @ pair of trapped 
mice! One who would thus outrageously carica- 
ture matrimony ought himself to be “caught and 
caged,” and to have his heart stuck full of Cupid’s 
arrows, if indeed it is not impenetrable to such soft 
things. 

But worse than this, another editor, and one who, 
we suppose,considers matrimony the very antipode 
of happiness, shocks the sensitiveness of his read- 
ers by disfiguring that much read department with 
a cut representing an amiable couple in the act of 
hurling at each other’s craniums sundry articles of 
household furniture, including the ‘three legged 
stool,”—the tables, chairs, &c. being in ‘dire 
confusion all,” look as if they had passed the 
ordeal of a whirlwind; while some half dozen rag- 


\\ged bipeds are peeping in trepidation from behind 





\|a door, whither they appear to have songht refuge. 


We are quite at a loss to account for this diversity 
of opinion respecting matrimony, unless, indeed, 
| each one draws his conclusions from experience, in 

which case we admit that they must be the best 
judges.—N. Y. Reporter. 





GENERAL Kosciusko’s Horse.—The celebrated 
Gencral Kosciusko, once wished to send some bot- 
tles of good wine to a clergyman of Solothurn: 
\|and he hesitated to send it by his servant, lest he 


sume person, and is accordingly Mademoiselle! should smuggle a part; he gave the commission to 


a young man by the name of Zeltner, and desired 
him to take the horse which he himself generally 
rode. YoungZeltner said to Kosciusko, that he nev- 
er would ride his horse again,unless he gave him his 
purse ot thesame time. Kosciusko,asking him what 
he meant, he answered: “As soon as a poor man 
on the road takes off his hat and asks for charity, 
the horse immediately stands still, and will not 


| siderable property, which would have gone past | stir until something is given to the petitioner ; and, 
|him to another branch unless he had male issue;' 


as Thad no money about me, I was obliged to 
make a motion as if I were giving something, in 
order to satisfy the horse.” This beautifully turn- 
ed compliment is taken from a Polish Journal. A 
higher eulogy could hardly be pronounced of the 
nero of the tale. 





SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 
FROM THE CHINESE. 
Where spades grow br ght, and idle swords grow dull; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full; 
Where church paths are with frequent feet outworn; 
Law court yards weedy, silent and forlorn; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride; 


|; Where age abounds and youth is multiplied; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate, 
A happy people, and well governed state. 








i i 
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THE DISCIPLE OF CONFUCIUS. 
BY JOHN C. MOSSIE. 


“Some proud men deem thatithey despise the world: 
Its proffered honors, and its gratefulhomage: 
‘They fool themselves; their fancied coldness springs 
From lack of knowledge: oft joys they sneer at 
If they but taste them once, their thirst is quenchless.” 
Anonymous. 


La-o-mah was the favorite disciple of Con-fu- 
tzee, the great Chinese philosopher, whose name 
has been latinized by our literati into Confucius. 
This great moralist flourished about five hundred 
and fifty years before the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

Lu-o-mah was handsome, ardent and imaginative, 
gifted with a quick capacity and an oxccllont 
memory. He was an orphan, and, unhappily, so 
rich and nobly born that he was deprived of the 
invigorating toil of a struggle for fortune and dis- 
tinction. 

«“Wisest of men!” said La-o-mah to his instruct- 
or, “how shall I obtain happiness. I will not con- 
ceal from thee that I have sought it in all pursuits 
both virtuous and vicious. Nothing has satisfied 
my craving for felicity more than a few minutes, 
or, at most, hours. All that men strive for in this 
world, seems to me to be utterly worthless. The 
smiles of beauty, and the wreath of fame, the de- 
lights of power, and the possession of riches, are 
to me, valueless. Tell me, oh! tell me, not how I 
shall be happy, but merely teach me how to obtain 
content.” 

“Study thine own nature,” replied Confucius. 

“] have done so, till I became nearly mad,” 
said La-o-mah. ‘Alone and in crowds, amid the 
brilliant assembly and on my sleepless couch, have 
lincessantly carried on the painful work of self- 
examination. What has been the result?—A tho- 
rough persuasion of my unfitness to live among 
men.”* 





“Yet with all this, thou hast not studied thine 
own nature,” said the philosopher with a smile. 
“And | fear much that thou hast too many gifts, 
natural and acquired, ever to obtain that knowl- 
edge of thyself, and the supreme good, which 
should be, and may be, the portion of every 
man.”? 

“And how then,” answered La-o-mah peevishly, 
“shall | acquire a knowledge of my own nature, ex- 
cept by self-contemplation.” 


“If thou didst desire to purchase a war-horse,” 
said Confucius, “wouldst thou judge of his quali- 
ties by an examination of him, while he slept or 
stood still ?* 

“No,” replied the young man, “assuredly, I 
would try hisstrength and speed.” 

«Try thine own,” was the laconic reply of the 
sage. 

La-o-mah remained silent and thoughtful for 
some moments, and then earnestly said : 

“ T will, but how?” 

Confucius replied: ‘** Thou knowest, as yet, no- 
thing of the world, except from books and imagi- 
nation. They both deceive, especially the latter. 
When thou minglest actively, thou wilt find that 
the rewards which seem insignificant to thy proud 
thought, confer the treble pleasure of pursuit, posi- 
tive enjoyment, and the satisfaction of being 
aware that others know of thy success, and either 
honor orenvy thee for it. But, ere thou canst enter, 
with a prospect of advantage, on thy career, one 
sacrifice is necessary** 





“Name it,” said La-o-mah. ” 
“Thou must entrust to me nine-tenths of thy 


fortune for six years,’’ was the reply. 


“A strange request!” thought the student, but 
the honor of Confucius was as undoubted as his 
wisdom, and, after having in vain, asked the rea- 
son of this indispensable preliminary—he consent- 
edtoit. Adeed was drawn up, signed, and wit- 
nessed, with every legal form, giving Confucius 
absolute power, for six years, over both the princi- 
pal and interest of nearly the whole fortune of La- 
o-mah, to be held in trust for the latter. 


La-o-mah now began the practice of the law, 
which he had thoroughly studied; but, with all his 
fluency and acumen, he found himself talked 
down, and out-argued by the veteran advocates. 
He had in theory, despised the paltry triumphs of 
the advocates; but now that he found the diflicul- 
ty of obtaining them, their value rose wonderfully 


1N Nils cottination. 

He was retained as the advocate of a poor man 
who had been wronged by amandarin. The coun- 
sellor who opposed him was an old gladiator, whose 
especial pleasure it was to annihilate the fame and 
hopes of beginners. The judges, moreover, who were 
to decide the cause, were friends of the great man- 
darin who was the defendant. 

The cause cameon. As La-o-mah rose to speak 
his eye caught the encouraging look, and the be- 
nevolent smile of the great Confucius, and he de- 
termined to make a prodigious effort. He didso, 
and in spite of the evident bias of the judges in 
favor of the wealthy noble, he so lucidly and elo- 
quently explairfed the case, that they were com- 
pelled, out of respect to their own reputations, to 
decide in the poor man’s favor, and so added one 
more to the few cases on the Chinese records of the 
triumph of justice over power. 

La-o-mah spent that evening with Confucius. 
The six years had elapsed, and the latter yielded 
him his wealth As they separated, La-o-mah ex- 
claimed: “Thou art my second father—to thee ] 
owe that I really live. But tell me why thou 
didst desire me to divest myself of wealth for six 
years.”* 

“Because,” said the philosopher, “if thou hadst 
possessed that resource to fall back on, thou wouldst 
have yielded in despair, after thy first unsuccessful 
efforts. Dost thou not remember thy hints con- 
concerning thy willingness to receive, at least the 
profits arising from thy estates, after two years of 
thy probation had elapsed? I affected not to un- 
derstand thee, and thou wast ashamed to speak 
plainly.” 

Many years afterwards La-o-mah, as First Man- 
darin of the Empire, protected Confucius against 
the base enemies who sought his destruction, on 
account of the uncompromising boldness of his 
opposition to vice and the vicious.— Louisville 
Examiner. 
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EDITOR’S PARLOUR. 





WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The first number of this magazine was issued from the 
press on Tuesday last. We have frequently spoken of the 














merits of the Illincis Monthly, of which this is a con- 
tinuation. The Western Magazine is in every respect 


well printed, well edited, and (from present appearan- 
ces) well supplied with good correspondents.—Each 
number contains 48 pages: the price is $3 00 per year, 
payable in advance. 

Article I. is a plain “Address to the Reader,” in 











deserving of the patronage of the community—being)| 


—— 


pursue in conducting the Magazine. His efforts will be 
directed to the promotion of the cause of science, and 
to the dissemination of useful knowledge of all kinds. 
Among the subjects which he intends to discuss, one of 
the most prominent will be that of Education. A por- 
tion of the Magazine will be devoted to matters of a 
lighter nature; such as poetry, lively essays, and tales. 
For this latter commodity, the Illinois Monthly was 
withouta superior in the Union. 

Art. IT., on “ American Literature,” contains some 
very just reflections. It will be copied into the next 
number of our paper. 

Art. III.—Some very respectable lines, from Stock- 
bridge, Mass.,on the author's receiving a number of the 
Illinois Magazine. The 


**eohna of the thandering tread of horses wild 
and free, 


“That o’er the prairies vast and fair, like Sweeping 
whirlwinds flee,” 
is beautiful. 

Art. IV.—* Education.” Sensible, and full of truth. 

Art. V.—* Working-Men.” A severe rebuke ‘of the 
restless and plotting spirits who are endeavoring, with a 
view to their own agrandizement, to persuade the honest 
artizans and laborers of this country, that lawyers and 
doctors and divines reap the entire benefits of their Ja- 
bors, and do nothing themselves but loll upon sofas pre- 
pared by their hands, and eat the bread produced by the 
sweat of their brows. The writer very justly remarks, 
that “the attempt to createa distinction in this coun- 
try, between those who do and those who do not labor, is 
preposterously absurd ; because there is no man who holds 
any standing, or exerts any inflnence, without being 
practically as well as theoretically industrious. Profes- 
sional men work as hard as farmers and mechanics, 
though in a different way.” 


Art. VI—* Sport.” Pleasant enough verses. An ex~ 
tract: 
“You ask me, do you, what is sport? 
It is to wake at four, and frown; 
To think your waistcoat very short, 
And find you've got it upside down. 


It is to wade through dewy grass; 
To stick in honey-pots of mire; 
To see a dozen plover pass— 
To snap—and snap—and still miss fire, 
It is with cold to shake and shiver; 
To quarrel with yourself and luck; 
To lay half frozen by the river, 
To cock, and fire—and miss a duck. 


It is to stumble over stumps; 
To step into a dozen ditches: 
To get a multitude of bumps, 
And spoila multitude of breeches.” 


Art. VIL—“ Old Rosy Posy, a schoolboy recollec- 
tion.” Inferior to “* Familiarity, or the Widow's Wig,” 
by the same writer, but good notWithstanding. The 
hero, Rosy Posy, is an old negro in Connecticut, once 
a slave in Cuba. At the wedding of his eldest daugh- 
ter, ‘Miss Lizzy,’ he is called upon fora toast. A _ bet- 
ter was not given at the Payne festival, where the ‘choice 
spirits’ of the land were assenibled. 
“To the Slave-trader: he hab de ’scuse of a color, 
but he hab notde color of a ‘scuse!” 
Art. VIII—* To a Flower.” Acommon idea ampli- 
fied to the amount of forty or fifty lines of correct and 
euphoneous rhyme. 
Art. [IX.—* Polities.” Since the election we have 
conceived such an aversion for this commodity, that we 
were glad to pass the article over for the time being,. 
without reading it. 

Art. X.— Woman—a Rhapsody.” A very flimsy 
article on a very flimn————excellent subject. 

Art. XI—“ The Parted Year.” Tolerable rhyme,,. 
relieved by occasional passages of poetry. The follow- 
ing, in allusion to the great freshet of last winter, is verF 


fine 


“Day after day, still gath’ring, on it came, 
At morning’s dawn and fallof eve the same! 
Men stood aghast to meet so dire a scourge, 








which the editor lays before us the course he intends to 


And plung’d for life amid the foaming surge 
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The waters reck'd not of their shrinking dread, 
But still beyond the river's ancient bed, 

They fiercely press’d, with greedy, mad’ning power, 
And drove the cotter forth at midnight hour, 

To seek aiid th’ inhospitable wild, 

Some lonely shelter for his shivering child; 

And oft as back with fruitless hope he mov’d, 

The black waves came, to snatch the all he lov’d! 
His happy hut, where peace and rest abode, 

Was swept before the wild, the second ‘Flood!’ 
The pleasant yard, where oft before the door, 

His flax-hair’d children gambol'd on the shore; 
His grains and stacks, the fruit of summer toil, 
With sweaty brow,—all—all—were now the spoil 
Ofdeep and warring currents, as they broke 

With fury o’er the land, that ‘wail’d their stroke!’ 


A word of the writer of this article. He evidently has 
some talent for poetical composition; but his careless- 
ness, or want of judgment, in the selection of words, 
and in the expression of his ideas, is unpardonable in 
one who writes prose with the correctness and vigor) 
that he does. What does the writer mean by the line, | 
(addressed tothe ‘‘ parted year,”’) 

“ Thy radiant form the world rejoiced to press.’’? 
We know what he means, but he expresses only non- | 
sense: the world pressing the radiant form of a year! It 
is very like a delirious lover hugging a shadow. Again— 
what kind of aform isa “danky form?” There are 
other errors of a like character, but we have pointed 
out enough to direct the author's attention to the subject 
—which was all we desired. If he is a man of sense, 
(which we presume him to be,) he will appreciate our 
remarks, and endeavor to profit thereby. If he is not, 
he will probably throw down the paper with contempt, 
and turn up his nose in disdain. The errors we have 
pointed out, may be called minor matters. So they are. 
But let it be remembered, that minor matters make up 
major ones; and if the former are faulty, the latter of 
course must be. It is provoking that such a beautiful 
idea as that contained in the following lines, should be 
buried beneath a heap of rubbish and verbiage. The 
author is speaking of the lowering and threatening 
clouds, “sad presage of the storm:” 

















“Earth seem'd a dungeon overhung with palls, 
And Nature ‘ee beneath the gloomy walls! 
Fell here and there a heavy drop atlength, 


Asif the cloud was mov'd and wept its strength.” 





A LAY FOR THE SEASON. 


A year without a likeness in all time. 


O Day! O Month! O Year!—O Time! 

And, O Eternity! 
Dread Power! resistless ever, and sublime— 

How dark! how vast! how free! 
Man sees thee not—nor knoweth thee—nor feels 
The pressure of thy ploughshare on his brow, 
Which digs therein a channel deep, that steals 
Life’s verdure all, except the weed of Woe— 
Which faster groweth tien, and rank, and shoots 

Even down into the heart, its desolating roots! 


To-day—to-morrow—yesterday— 
Are particles of thee: 
That which now is—that which has passed away— 
Aad that which is to be. 
And human fancy here may stop its flight, 
And human thought and reason here may rest: 
Aught more of thee they cannot grasp—thick night 
Gathers upon thee, as upon the West. 
And then occurs this thought: How great is He 
Who future—present—past —at once, and aye, can see! 


Time, thus thou art! and thus for aye 
Thou hast been, still the same— 
The one eternal round of night and day— 
Storm, glory—darkness, flame! 
Year after year hath come, as wave on wave: 
Year after year hath gone, and whereunto? 
Can it be true that Time ere finds a grave? 
Oris the old year older than the new? 


Orare they one? and is Time but a chain, 
Whose last link hasteneth on, with Heaven for man 
again? 


Ay!— 
Il. 


But the bounding spirit spurns 
The fetters now of Thought; 
And to the gay and gladsome turns, 
As turn perhaps it ought: 
For why, when Beauty lights the hall, 
And Revelry is there, 
Should the free soul be fettered, 
Or the free heart bowed with care? 
Away—away—with themes like these! 
Rush for the scenes of mirth! 
Give sickly thought unto the breeze, 
And the worn heart unto earth! 


111. 


Go, where bright eyes are glancing! 

in Pleasure’s sunny ray— 

Where the light of heel are dancing, 

And the light of heart are gay: 

Where the warm hand’s pressure thrills you 
As the glowing dance goes on— 

And you move and breathe in the presence 
Of the dearly but ‘surely won!’ 

Where old age forgets its sorrows, 

And mingles with the gay— 

And the heart of three score winters, 
Feels the joy of a better day. 

This is the World's high festival! 

Go, mingle with the fair 

And manly ones that crowd its halls, 

And be the gayest there. 

Go——_— 


IV. 


Hark! it is the knell of Time ye hear! 
Another surge from the great sea hath parted : 
Another year is gone—another year 
Hath dawned upon the gay—the broken-hearted—- 
The weary of the world—the young— the old— 
The poet by his midnight lamp—the wise ; 

The miser, conning o’er his useless gold; 

The demagogue, concocting means to ‘rise ;’ 
The tyrant, trembling on his downy bed; 

The king, who may be but a man to-morrow; 
The sleepless mourner for the recent dead; 

The author, rummaging old books, to ‘borrow’ 
A ‘pretty passage’ here, and there ‘a line,’ 

And but ‘one idea’ from this glowing page— 
‘Just this one thought, so striking, so divine— 
‘Sure this must win the notice of the age;’ 

The robber, on his work of ill intent; 

The zealous christian, humbly on his knees; 
The murderer, in his gloomy prison pent; 

The jealous wife and husband, ill at ease; 

The candidate for office, very wise, 
Discoursing sagely on affairs of State— 

While vulgar dozens, stretching their dull eyes, 
Close round, well pleased to be so near ‘the great;’ 
The beauty, in the ball- room, gaily drest, 
Dancing, and looking arrows at the heart 

Of him, whom she has singled from the rest— 
The easiest prey to her resistless art; 

The dandy, with a most important air, 
Sweet-scented, corsetted, trimm’d, and brush’d up, 
Just from the Barber’s fingers, you might swear, 
And not nine hours from the Tailor’s shop; 
And——but 


7 V. 








A wail is on the midnight wind! 

Death hath been much employed of late 
Amongst the stars of human kind— 

The noble and the great: 





And suns have set, whose like agen 
May never rise to shine ’midst men! 


The ‘Minstrel of the North’ hath hung 
His thrilling harp on the ‘witch elm;’ 
And his is laid aside who sung 
Of ‘Werter’ and ‘Wilhelm: 
And, Cuvier! Science lost in thee 
A giant-minded devotee. 


Spurzheim, Clarke, MacIntosh, and he— 
The last of that immortal! band 

Who signed our chart of liberty— 
‘Heroes in heart and hand”— 

Have gone. It is for these, andsuch, 

That men can never mourn too much! 





They were the mountains of the mind— 
The mental Andes of the age! 

The suns and stars of human kind! 
And History’s ample page, 

Of all the shining names it bears, 

Records few worthier ones than theirs 


VI. 


Death! thou hast had thy harvest! this has been 
A year of wailing, and a year of woe: 
We can but mourn—for thou hast gathered in 
The brightest and most beautiful below: 
And many, as we fear, unfit to go, 
Have heard thy summons, and have felt thy touch 
{t may be weakness, but the tear will flow, 
And the heart sorrow, for the fate of such. 


How many a cherished one hast thou o’ertaken, 
Grim King of Terrors, in thy goings forth! 
How many, from Life’s Rose-tree, hast thou shaken 
Of the fair, Eve-like flowers of the earth! 
How many, inthe merry haunts of mirth, 
Hast thou arrested, while the eye was bright 
With gladness, and the laughing lip gave birth 
To the heart’s language, and its full delight! 





Thou hast come armed with Pestilefice! the child 
Hath fallen, stricken on its mother’s breast; 
And, while with sudden sorrow almost wild, 
She too is stricken, and is laid to rest! 
And ere her lately living limbs are drest, 
And straightened for the grave, the friends that de 
This last sad act—the truest and the best— 
The Desolator’s scourge may smite them too! 


Genius, at thy approach, hath furled its wings; 
Grandeur hath doff'd its purple—Might its power; 
Hope and Religion sought the land where springs 
Eternal Joy, to gild each blissful hour; 

And Guilt, repentant, burst the clouds which four 
Around its way, and hide the pleasant sky. ; 
Death! thou art great and mighty to devour— © 
But thy commission dateth from on high. 


Then letnone question!—He who dwelleth there, 
Knoweth his purposes~and seeth all! 

The Pestilence which cometh on the air 

But reaps and gathers those which else might fall 
By famine, or the sword. By some, the call 

Is welcomed, and is heard without a sigh: 

They could with their own hands adjust the pali— 
And, praying, close their eyes—and, smiling, die! 


Such is the Christian! such are they who spend 
The little span of life allotted here 
As Conscience dictates. 

But our lay must end: 
Hark! the rejoicings for the newborn year 
Fall stirringly upon the dreaming ear. 
Tis well!—there should be gladness at its birth— 





For it may witness many a scalding tear 
Before its close. 
Then to the banquet forth! 





January 1, 1833. W. D.G. 
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